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aSSTEACT . , . ' , ' 

/ / The question of whither puilishers" news preferences 

affect th€ performances of editors and repcrteri is examined in this 
paper* The first section reviews studies of ways the newsrccm 
envitonnient has affected reporters' rcle assumptlcnsi it then notes 
that previous studies hawe generally tflen fflonadic Cf<3CUsiEg on only 
one. person) and have provided, little Insi^ght into role* Interactions 
in the newstcom. The second section shows bow the eoorieiitation model 
of cofflmunicaticn was used in a dyadic study in twelve jBdiana 
newsrooms* in which the following cocrieBta ticn relationships were* 
investlgatedt agreement^ between reporters^ anfl editcrs* news 
selections; congruency. between reporters' selection^, and their 
perceptions of hoa their superiors would select the newsi and 
acairacy of reporters' perceptions of their superiors^ neiis^ 
selections* Among the findings presented in the paper were that 
reporters and editors seem to operate IndepeBdently of each other ^ 
that reporters pay more attention to their cwto ccnvicticcs than to 
those of their editors and publishers^ anfl that the news play of^_ 
editors and publishers is very siQilar* (GH) 
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, • . V. ■■ ■COORIINTATIOM IN THE NlWSROOMr M ANALYSiS ■ ' 
. : , OFiijEHE:.NlWS PREfEREkCES' OE'/REMRTEfiS, -1 -i > ' v ^-'.^''', ■ 

Ppr .as long as editors //^reporters,: and p hava .been . 

worl^ing.; together/ the question ^of whether .;publisHer .'^.n^^^ 
^ences (policy, if you will)^ affects'^the performance of a^to^^^'^ 
mnd reporters has ^een a point of contention. And .-^Sfc^^dgh Qom- ' 

_ = - . ^ ' ' ' . * ^ _;v^^;-r-^ - ; ■ 

munication researchers have been looking at^^iiise ttoee manor- 
roias in the newiroorn for 'three decade"^' actual study of tie p 
quaationJ'^nvolving; these three ^61 a a "simultaneously" has not 
b^en attempted directly by r^r^ jkrchers . Reporter .research has 

^ ' ' ' ^ ■ ^^^0';y' ■ ' • \' ^ ; 

shomi ho^ streip a£fect#;\^ta^l writing; how sources affect his 
attitudes, perce^.iji'7^Fis,/ and writing; *^a^ has even analyzed his 



personf l^tiy^^drsf e why he performs the way he does. His; pro-- 
fesiional '^values have been ^scrutinized/ and tha organizati'bn areund 
him \^h^s been analyzed to better unders'tand the prohlems and 
(ruitrations/^at he- f on . the size of the organization 

to which he belongs. . . ^ ^^'^^^ 

The role /Skilly and personality of editors haf been re^ ' ' * 
searched in much the same- way, . And in the publisher studies that 
have baei^ conducted ^ Know, who -their f rien^s""are , and in what 
situations 'w^ can expect them to eKert^-s'ome . influence in the news-- 
room. However/ since these,*stud4eB ' have generally been monadip in - 
hatU're^ iV'e, focusing on/only one person for the mpst part^ re-- . ' 
searchers have given us^' little insight into the role interactions 
'in- the newsroom that prbduce the type of news^ we read each even-- 
ing.ih our ^daily newspapers ^. -or^ see on our TV sets. Media critic 
Ben Bagdikian' has vocalized ayneed for such studies- ^ 



\H f-- -^r^ - ; ■ . ■ ' ' 



\ ■ ■•' Tft^e is' ri#eded> ' for example/ a' e/reful' safe of parallel ^ ' ^ 

\:\^stu4ies of social pproeptions of o^mers, jubliihsrsp adltors, 
' V\an4/ various leyel't of vor3<irig stkffs,. Until ' this^ is alalia- 

. . \ produos news absorbed by th^ Hutlic ,have to 'depend on \ 
\ ' reference to older studies such M Brse'd's ofr oti indiv^idual and 
" ■ 4mpr#s^siQnis'tic. reports, (l) ^ ' / / - 



\ Wi^tttout pretending to preaent a grahfiiose^^schaine to eonduat 
such, a ^tudy tftat vill provide answrs tot sucM a',cowpliGated ^ 



questisOri; ^h£s papeir wiil assess hiatoracally / aftd teieflyz some ^ 
off t^^fetudi\t-a- oontoQtad concernint. r0po,t.tar# artd ::how /the ;newsrD0iTi 
envirdnmmnt hAM affactisd thair role asswptJ^ii/^ Th^ii iit 'will pri^ 
sent, bh# findings of a study complitad in : Ir^diaM n#^^ whiQli\ . 

attemptved to d;etermine i£- tiim nmwm salectior^ patterns of'^pumishers 
are mirrored & the news salectioii patteirni , of ^^ditora and r.eportars 

oh tha sam^ .^rlewspaper . ; ' 

I. ■• " - - " ^ . ■ " " ' - . ' 

^ ^ . Related Literature . - . 

In 1&37, when Lao Rosten was condUGting interi^iwa for his " 
classic study/ The Washington Corrasppnaantg , ha ■ attempted jbo \ 
' , deiarinine ii newspapar tnanagenient eKertad influanoe over rsportars^ ; 
, : RQBien sk^d that during his work one question ^as asked of'hini ^ 

more oft^a tlian any others "Ho^ free, is a ^newspaperman to write' 
^- the \news as hm honestly seas and understands it?'' In an- attampt 
■ to^. answer thap, question, Rosten asked the ooerespottdants in his 
Study to ras^ond to smvmn statements about publishet^'p'olicy "from 
several different points of view, hs an .ejcampla / one statement 
■ read.* m not a\??are of^ny definite^ fiKed Vpdlicy.'-' He 

^found that thirty-two percent of his sub ject^'^ agreed/ with the 
statement, ^whila sixty percentV4isagrs^d/^4ang^ seven pe.rcent* were 
/ ' f \nde^i^d (2). , .^/^ . , * 

• - . . 4X ■ . . . • ■ ' , ^ 



• iaifid ^on his ifitidings/ Rosteii' reported that reporters/ wers 
nDt.;WO^king".f or ttieit audienees ^ nea%ssarily ^ but were working, 
to surv|i;i and succeed in the newsroom* Subaequently/ the Conunission 
on Freedonl-qff the Press echoed Rost%V's findikgs^ although they 
were addriJslng the larger problem of public access. To the Com- 
mission^ . it \^as ^the^ owners .'and manatars of the preis who datarmined ^ 
which faeta and ±d4^m would te^ach the public ; . a ^situatibn^' mor^' , . 
serious, ^to ,^tha Cornmission than probable transgressloni by the ^ 
governmenti ( 3 } ' 



as 



V Althoiigh Warren Bree.d's study is considered to be one of the.^ 
_lafldmarR's;o'f ■ investigat in this particular, subject irea, Charl 
'Swanson hslped lay the " initiil groiindwork for such studies in a'- ' 
series of. irticles ha prdaucld' in the 1940*i. ' * 

Swanson slicked a .tt!idwes|cern city £oe his aeries of -studies 
and he administered instruments to thirty executives, sub-editors,' 
reporterrf and; photographers He concluded that managing editors 
h^ "the most CQntroi over ^news/^^-^ollov/ed by city editors and 
editors,; publishers ranked fifth r newsmen's personal views \ 

« . - . 

ranked^ sevanth, and space in "the^ newspaper ^ thirteenth ^out of'' 

fourteen 'items. . He decided that^^sg^e member of the editing- 
■ ■ ' ^^^^^^^^ - ^ 

fwirting group shared in every daily n€ws decision made at the 

^paper (4}% , . ' 

\ ' \ , 

Wairen Breed's study of 120 ne^/sm^n >n \he northeastern part 

f the U.S. ^as one of the first tg assesi the .existence of ^ . 

publisher policy in thes newsroom.^^ Bre^d was \q^oncerned with how 

newsmen learnt policy, why they conformed to it, how they deviated.!, 

from it,, and' w^hat 00mm of the consequences of the pattern weri. 



o 



Breed concludedV in part, that the reporter's source off reward 
was located among, his pears in the newsroom, thui "ha redefines 
his values 'to the more pragmatio level of 'the newsroom group. "(5) 

• . Judd's stu^y of reporteri on a West Coast Suburban news- 
paper led him to believe that reporters looked to their superiors 
for more than news values sometimes* Reporters, who sees^d to 
let thei^ newsroom world engulf their souroei, and even 'their 

- families^ generally relied on city editor perception of audi- 

^ s: . . . . : ■ " ■■ ■■ ^ ^ ' - 

ence' needs and demands * This reliance was seldom challenged by 

the reporter , according to Judd (6), ; 

Stark conducted a study similar to Breed ■ a . eKcept that his 

subjects were confined .to one American newppaper in^ a metropoli-^ 

tan, area with over 200,000 circulation. ,He determined that two - 

* . . ■ ^ ^. * 

types of reporters ware in evidenc©--pros and locals. (Stark'' s 
labels). Stark found the pros to be better educated, better 
dressed, well^ traveled socially and .prof e'ssionally, more' liberal 
toward., other newspapers: and their staffs^ from' middleclass back^ 
grounds and above, more oriented toward literature and the arts, 
and less company oriented than the locals*. However, the locals 
were usually the editors because o£ their loyalty to the pub- 
liBher,4 The pros resentid such a. practice since they felt more 
qualified for the jobs, but less Inclined -to take them because , 
of company policies. Stark concluded that such a situation ' inv \ 
the newsroom led to a violation of newsmen* ri values because of. ' 
^policy, which distorted what the staffers perceived as the true 
news to be (7) * , * ^ 



Two studies by Geiber suggest that newaroom climate is , - '^ 
iniportant to newsmen. In the'firs.t itudy, he interviewed re- ' - 
porters and sources from five California newspapers in order to 
eKaming 'their judgements and perceptions of each other. He ' 
found raporter frustrations revolving^.around craft problems^ , not 
Story problems. Reporter^^ad percQp of their audience, but 

^- thay probably wrote for their editors , or fellow 'newsmen,, if . 
ihay had an audience in mind (8) . . 
^ j A second study of twenty-^two reporters by Geiber unaoyered 
reporter frustration^ again , because the reporters felt they were 
not allowed ^\to dig for stories into.' situatioiis that, challenged " ^ 
their curiosity,;. Geiber concluded that ^ the fate of a news ^ _ 
story wa's ^not *'dat^2rmined by vthe needs of the community^ but by - 
; the demands of the; reference' group to which the reporter belonge^d 

Tichehor/ et al, , analysed seventy-five articles and intar-^ 
viewed seventy-^ three scientific sources and siKty-seven reporters 
to determine role performances and interaction among reporters^ 
editors, and icientists as they related to the accuracy of 
^dience ^understanding of media messages. In part, thb authors 
found 'that atticlea initiated by reporters were less accurate 
• tEan those alrtiicl.es assigned by editors ^ or those ^art^icles 
that nriginated from press* releases or, journal articles, ^ They ^ 
' concluded that specific Editor interest was a crucial factor 
-in reporter performance and . . ^, editors present both a^n ■ 
energiqi and control factor^" in t^e _ newsroorn (10). ■ , . 



The sffec-tfs of* policy In ths 'talevision nawiBoom has been ^ 
the saibject of studies by Warner and Ga^^ay, Warrier studied policy 
in the television newsrooms of threa major networks in this ^ ' 
couhtry—NBC, ABC, and CBS, He found 'that lower members on the - 
organization ladder tended to structure output more if editors . 
gi^ye poor information; tended to deviate from policy more if it 
^ was vagasly stated; tended to structure jthose stories which they 
initiated; tended to receive greater latitude from the organ^i^ 
zation as .their profassional status increaaed ; and tended to 
tolerate deviance more as the collective nature of the work^ 
tasks ^became grater (11) / V 

Gaacvey attempted to test in three television newsrooms -the 
Breed assertion that reporters absorb management news policy, in 
their ora evaluative . systems a| part of their socialization into 
the nev/iroom*^ He concluded -that staff members do abeorb the - 
managerial viewpoint over years, but that the relationship be- 
tween the two variables was curvilinear. This finding contra-' 
dieted the Breed study somewhat ^ because Breed suggested that 
as reporters grew older they "mellowed" toward' company policyr 
Garvj^ found evidence that individual staffer story ratings; con-- " 
^formed mora closely with how the station manager actually per- 
ceived the stories^ than how the staffer ^thought the manajar 
\fould' rate the stories p Such a finding wauld seem -to. suggest ' '. 



that'televiaion staffers had absorbed more policy than they were 
aware (12) , - ^ ' . * * ' , 




In the past few fiars^ sociolggiBts have tmken , a, renewed 
interest in the Breed study / and they vhave reaxamined^ tlja affects 
of organisational structure on the socialization of the newsman 
in the newsroom. Sigelman observed reporters pn two newspapers I 
in a "Southeast City,'- %nd basically disagreed with the findings 
of Breed/ StarkXa^id Warner, Sigalinan falt.theie studiesV to * 
he too narrow in f^^^-^a^^itoy overstated* tha conflict between 
reporter and newspaper rnanagemant . - , , 4 ^' • ^ • , • 

. In Sigelman' s judgement/ newaroom policy did not exist for' 
the lole.^ purpose of circumscribirig the adveriary relationahip^ 
between reporter and mariagement; since in his test clty> reporter' 
political leanings were not a prerequisite for employiijent * ^ >^ 
Although management did extend ^autonoimy in eome degree to those 
in ^- agreement with company policy ^ basiaally manage^a^^Bed 
selective recruitment and. social iaat ion for conflict avoidance* 
Newsroom policy assured the newspaper of objective reporting 
from newsmen and^ favorable attitudes and performance (13)*,, 

A recent sooiQloglcal study by ^phnstona, which ^was:'.the 
first; national journalism survey of its Kind / found that -a 
rtiajority of subjects do recognize organizational .constraints over 
the initiation and final acceptance, of thair work* The. author.^ 
found about three-^quarters of all reporters claimed a f ree--hand . 
in the newswriting stage/ six- out of ten had complete freedom 
in salecting their ovm stories^ lesa than half created thsir 
own assignments^ and only about a third .could claim that ^ey ' 
were the only onei to adit their stories* Moreover ^ Johnstone ' , 



determined that taporters working, on the largest newspapeirs ■ 
. qouXd eXaiih ^oniy- autonomy at the newswriting stage while their, 
.counterparts on the smaller p^ers .^claimed/autononiy in all. three 

phaies of the nkm Writing p^o-cea^ (14) . ' 
Kerrick, Andarson^ and Swales afsassed the airedt affect . ^ 

of policy, on I'naw^snien, " .Using college s-tudentS/ the authors 

found that .whanetfer pclicy was invoked for the students, it 

affected their stpries no matter what the writer^ s attituda. 

• . . '• ■ ■ ■ - . - " ' ' ■ 

Only whan no policy or contrived bias entered into the pictura did 

the; writer *s .ittitude determine the bias in the story* Surprise 
ingly/ they 'found that. those writers who agraed with policy we^a 
more, able to .be fair to the opposing point of view than the repor- 
ters who sa own views opposed policy (15 ) , V ■ 

Using madiGare as a stimulus issue, Donohaw used con-dent 
analysis and publisher interviews to ^ ascsrtaifl wh^^her publisher ■ 
and/or perceived conOTunity opinion influenced the behavior of gate 
keepers concerning the social issue. 'He concluded that "publisher 
attitude appeared to 'hold up as the greatest /single* 'force^ - ^ 
operating 'within the nex^e channel* " He found that those news- 
papers which were favorable to medicare in most instances had 
publishers who aleo* favored the issue . Such paperi tinded to 
be the larger ones in his study (16) , . . 

To study of the question of publisher direction of news in 

uBBf content/ and display, Bowers sent a questionnaire to manag- 

• - ■ ■ 

ing edi^^s oi all U.S. ev-ening dailies* Generally, he found that 
the larger: the circulation the less active the publisher was ^ 



in the newsroom. Publishers did get involved ^ tho-ugh, in - ' 
money '18 sues ; more often than any other issue including social 
issues • And Bowers detected that the closer the ne^s came to' ; 
involving the newspaper or; the publisherr thh .more intarestefl 

the publisher^becama (17), " ^ ' 

* - ■ - 

Atwood conperned himself \^±th patterns of news praferenaas 
of one newspaper's staff and a sample bf its subsctiberB. He 
sought to determine if newsinen and ^subacribers had similar par^ 
ceptitins^ of each other's news preferences. He found tihat the 
news values of the newsman and subacrlbers were more hoinogeneous 
than those preferred by desk-abound newsman and subscribers* 
The publisher in Atwood's study displayed news peraeptions 
similar to those of newsmen and subscribers, the group which 
contained the ^ most participants in the study (18)* 

Although all the studies discussed here .hav6 emphasised .. 

the existence of policy in the newsroom, 'a -study by Flagal and 

Chaffee seems to be contrary to previous findings* They queried 

thirteen . reporters bh two Wisconsin Newspapars . to datermine if 

reporters would stress news values over their own personal 

views, the views of their editors, cr the. views of their readers* 

They found that .although intrinsic news values (new and unusual 

aspects, local angles, and importance) had the greatest Influence 

on reporters, reporters felt their own personal opinions were 

more important than those of their editors and readers (19)*^ 

* 

Flegel and Chaffee also underscored in their study sonie of the . 

^ ■'' ■ 

drawbacks of previous reporter studies i 
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• ^nly dn- this. stu4y (Flegel and Chaffee's) and that of 
Pool aad Shulman has there been an attenipt to gather 
and to validate self-descriptions by reporters , of thei 
thoughts as they encode messages. No one can learn 
much about the reporters so long as they cling to the 
.methodological assumption tha^ they are ■ nothing more 
than units of , analysis to be observed from a distance (20). 

^.The participant observation studies of Breed/ Stark, Warner> 

Sigalinan, Gaibet, and Judd, \to naine a few, asaessed the nature 

* 

^ of policy ,in' the context of the newsroom. ' Those studies observed 
reporter performance, but did not - measure it. Of all. the studies 
that ,have been conducted, few have triad to quantify the per- 
formanca of reporters, editors, and publishers in the same 
newsroom, and in the same context. Although researchers have 
said that publishers have iniluenca in. the newsroom, very few, 
if any, have looked at the perflormance of these three groups 
aimultaneousVy., And, as mentioned at the outset,- the majority 
of . reporter studies have been .monadic in nature. Few studies 
hav^ investigated the individual dynamics involved strictly in \ - 
the newsroom' environment, or have been dyadic in scope in 'the^ 
newsroom. ■ , • ,/ ■ 

In order to structure an dyadic experimantal study, it 
was necessai'i/ to seek a methodological a,pproach which would lend 
Itself to such considerations. The coorientation model of 
communications suited , the, needs of this study. Creators McLeod ' 
and Chaffee' point out; 

A coorientation model of coimnuni cation includes variables 
that a single-person model omits . ' We assume that each 
person in the coorienting pair has two distinguishable 
sets of cognitions i he knows what ha thinks , and he has 
some estimate of what the other person thinks (21). 



1 



Their approach xs to measure' the intaraction between pairs of' .'\ . 

■ individuals in an attempt to aisess the degree of cdmiuniaation 

' ^ - ^ ' ' • . - 'I ' ^ 

or understanding that tranaplree between- them. Three separate 

variables can *e constrticted from apmparisQns among the two 

separate sets of cognitions that eaph, individual has. Once 

tasks have been given ^ to subjects in a study, then the irivestia- 

gator can determine the degree of accuracy, congruency, and 

agreement between pairi of individuals, ■ 

^This approach cani be easily applied to a newsroom environment 

as' a recent study in ifisconsin illusti'^S^^ Martin, 0*Keefe^and 

Nayman asked sixty-five editQ^,s from fchirty-four Wisconsin dailies ■ 

to rate on a self-adininistered ques-^onnaire their own position 

ori: six topics; and i| a secondly, rate how they felt their' owi 

community would res|ond* The authors had^ 432 newspaper subscribers 

follow the same profcedura-. The authors found that although editors 

were generally accurate in judging direction of community beliefs ^ 

on some issues, editors showed the tendency to overestimate the 

distance and direction of those beliefs. Agreement between . 

editors and readers was relatively poor. The autho^ felt that 

the editors peemed to be making news judgements on perceived ma- • 

jority opinion rather than on actual community opinion. Editors 

thought, they coul^ do a better job. or estimating community positions 

on issues than they did, while the readers thought they were less 

in agreement with newspaper positions th^rf~they were (22) , 
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' If m iiki liii of thriiOTptioni ixpriiiijlf Cliaffii and ' 
McLaod, tewi can aiiiii that riportiri, iditori/ and pbliihirs^; 
^ not naciiiarily in that order^ connnisits daily ai thiy ooif lits 
the required tiitojfpr producing a daily nswspagsr, Siporteri 
and aditori^ ipicificiUy, \m two siti of oognitiQiis opiicsraid 
rith task! tliat itch facii, fcn it comes to lilicting thi niwij 
=r§portsri have thiir own idsai of what constitutii mm^ but 

they also have tae inkling af what eonstitytes newi for thiir , 

'% ■ ' ' ■ ' . 

editors, Ripearcb it\idiii ha?i iiSplied that rapartiri in facid 

with ipehonil conflict biciiiii of thois two iiti of CQgnitioiii. 

On the one hand, the|kno^ what thiy liki in thi way of niwi; 

but on the other hand, since they thitt they know what the editor 

"■■ -wintSf thif try-^to fivi-tt-rto- hiiii the reporter/ -if - ; ■ 

hi wiihii to continue in implopint, cirriii out thi wiihii of 

his inperiori. Or, ai Roitfin siyi, thi riportsr can in a isnii 

work both sides of the itriitf in that 'he knowe what hie editori 

■want, but be is alio able to m hii axpariince in order to giW 

the news a slant thif will hopifuUy inhanci hii cariir (23). 

How congrnant his own/ news ialfictioni an with how hi piroiivii 

hii idi tor's news seleetions can be miaiursd by meani of ths 

coQriintition modal. Similarly, the digrae of isouraoy eKhlbitid „ 

bitwiin thi riportsr's percaptioni of hii editor'^ nawi silictioni, 

and hii editor'! aetiiil niwi iilictioni can alio bi niiiured. 

Of the three TOiablis iKplainid by Chaff si and McLaod^ 

probably acearicy coiss cloeeet to being synonpous with policy 

in the mttm, li we wn make thi assiiption SaV a reportir 
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ii playing' I rols in ths newiroQiii than tha sooriantation lug- ' ' ' 
giitian that hi has two cognitigiif about an ivint takis on niw^ 
meining* 'Thii would iifly that thi riportir has hii own fselingi ( 
about what is niwi, but in ordsr to carry gut hii rols tiiki, 
hi iiiakii pis of his piroaptions of his idi tor's news prifirgncsi 
k order to lurvivs in thi niwiroomi I mate of accuracy 
^bitwiin a ripDrtir ind his iditor doii not niaaesarilv consti- 
, tuts thi degrsi of policy acquiiition by thi reporter, But, if 
wi add the niws, Silictioni of ths publishir into the coorian- i ■ 
tition model, then by tricing tha publiahir's HM^selection! 
limltiniouily ii wa tracs tha news silections of editor and re-* 
, porter, we mifiit havi m% idia of how ilmilar publijhir nswi 

ielections ire to othiri.,Injlis4iwirQOL.,..,.B^iai^^^ 

the aiiumption that ioni coniinicition hai alriidy transpired 
bitwiin ppdrtiri-, ind editors^ and publisliiri, we. can bigin, 
to fit an Inkling^ of hew the mm iilection prodaai qpiratii in 
the niWirooniWroniiifint. ' . ; 

BiSid on. the litiritiire raview, and tha edorientation 
ipproich, mm riiiirch hptheEii wsre constriictid in ords/ :o 
ihed lom light on the limiliritlii in^ diffarincii bitwian the, 
news eelactioni of riportirs, iditori, and publiihari, Gooriinta- 
tion relatioriihips tistid included; igriiinsnt, or the liisuri . 
o£ simlarity betwain thi reporter's own news selections and 
the iditof'i own niwi igliction; congruenoy, or, the iiaiufi of 
iiiilarity betwiin the reporter's own ialictions and how hs pir- 
ciivis his iuperior would iilacH^ newi; and accuracy, or ths 
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Coorientation ^riatles 



the measure of ^similarity between the reportek^ s perceptions' V 
of hi^; -superior ' a own news selections and his superior ' s_'^own____ 
news- seiectiori'v ■ The hypothesei were based on^ the cooriantation 
model which had been designed for thif study (sea fi^ra 1). 
f Hypotheses tested included: 



" 1) Reporters own selsction of ^news stories would be con^ 
gruent with what he perceived that his iminediats su- 
pervisor would select in the lame situation* 

Most of the policy studies conducted have come to the conclusion 

that news selection policy generally supercedes other variables 

in the newsroom environinent , Breed sftg^fests it is so pervasive 

that it becomes* a value ^o reporter? in-'the newsroom (24). It 

has been suggested by Sigeljnan (25')l^that older newsmen^ pass on 

such values tb younger newsmen ^ and they are encouraged to do so 

by publishers. If that is the case, then a reporter's own' 

selections should be congruant with what he perceives his editor 
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would salect under the same circumstlnqes. Such a finding would^ 
* suggest that the reporter has as^imiia^d editor values as his ! 
ovmh partidulariy since the reporter has consciousl^^eported 
his own cognitions and his perceptions df how his editor would ; 
select the same stories. If there is a' difference between the 
two measures, then it wiai be necessary to measure reporter 
agreement with his editot^i^ order to better understand *th^ degree 
of cQmmunication that has transpired . between the two, 

2) Reporter perceptions editors' ^own news selections ' 
will be as accurate as editors' perception of pub- 
lishers' own news selections. " . • 

By measuring both the accuracy of the reporter's perceptions 

of editor' own new^ selection, and the accuracy of editor percep-/ 

tibns of publisher news selections, some evidence of how similar/ 

the- publisher - s news preferences are with other members in the 

newsrootn will be available. This hypothesis is consistent 

the major, policy studies that have been carried out by Bri 

Swanson, Giaber, Donohew, Bowers and others. They suggest^ that 

policy is very much in evidence in the newsroom even if 

evidence is not necessarily tangible. If that is the c^se, then 

reporter and editor a^ccuracy should be very similar. Aut, if 

accuracy between the three parties is low and inconsistent"/ then 

it must be assumed that publisher news selections a^e different 

from others in the newsroom. 

3), Editors will percaive more accurately publishers' own 
news' selections than reporters' own news /selections* ^ 



'This hypothesis lugge'sts-'that feflitoirs, as s. ''pa.rt ot management 
generally, will Know what the publisher wants in.vtaMis of news 
selections, Again, this hypothesis ta consistent .with the general 
finding the policy >ules the newsroom-. AndHfie tSpbrtet, as the ' 
low man in the newsrooin hi-etarchy, seldom Clnda audience for. 
What he'perceivss as news. His iipiediats supei-iots will geneirally 
have'^a better idea of what upper managerneii€ mi'ght wish to 'jee in 
the riewapap^r* ' " ' 



' 4) Editors » and pubiishers'^ agxeemerit on ovn news selec- 
^ ' tions will ba greater than agreement betwen iditors' 
and Reporters*,-;/ 

Some of the Btndim^B , ^nmmly Warner^ ^tark and Sigslman^. suggest 

that eddtots have b^ih chosen b^^. publi'sheri feeca^se thay niifht-^ 

have the same -type- of- philo soph / 

If that is the casa, then cpufld an editor*! ovm salectiQns of the 

nei^s be similar to how his publisher sela|ts ,tha news? Agreeihen^ 

Ls hypQ^hmBizmd, and it.:snoul'd ba gre.ater betwean editors and pub- 

lishers than betwe^_reporters and. editors, because it is a 

generally accepted fact that reporters do not always agree ^ith 

managemeAt. Sigellnan suggests that rWorters as a conditio^ oj 

employment /, are not yequir.ed to agree .politically with Mnagament . 

(26) . But i£ feha reportar/ as Sraad has pointed out, has assumed 
news to be a part of his values, then even the reporter's own news 
values wi^l be influenced by the^ aitiount o"S policy in the newiroorn 

(27) , Hypothetically theh/ the reporter-s o^ selectiOTs vrill ^ 
be in-, agreenient to some degree with the selections of hi.3 editor* 



■■ 5) Editors ovm ^ews selections V^^ill be more congruent 

with' how they percaive publishers * own ne^i selections 
. ^ than how they perceiv^e, repotfttrs.^ own news selections ♦ ^ 

A'i a part of management,, generally i the editor ' s ability to . 

assume soma iflea^ o£ what his publisher wishes as news sjiould fie ' ' 

easily traced. This hypothesis suggests that editors will be 

more prone to haYe assuined the values of his. superiors, thmn the 

news 'Values of the reporters, who are lo^^r in the hierarchy v 

It will be intarasting -to see^ if sctual newi salecAQns of tha 

editor are co.ngrugnt with how he petcelvf what publishers and" 

^ reporters would select as news stdriesf Although i^ is hypothasized 

that little discrepancy betwsen editor an&. publisher story selao-^ 

tions will"' be found, the question - will be whether the editor has 

assumed as hi.a own^ those news values displayed hy the publisher. 

■ - For-^-the parposes o£--^this - study>^^^reporters;-.w^ 

those members of the newsroom, whose rriain purpose was to collect, 

organize and write news on a daily basis. The editors ^chosen *£or 4^ 

the^stufly were those members ' of management who were directly 

responsible £or the performances of raporters, ^or who directed 

reporters in their daily tasks* And, | from an operational stand--^ 

point, news ^ selections by reporters, editors, arid ■ publishers were 

based on their' perceptions of how their immediate superiors would 

play stories/^ mther than select stories\ Hiett found completely' 

different influences on iditor story .selections as compare'd to 

how they would play stories* He found that story content accounted 

for mors variance ii story play decisions by editors, while 



story salectidn .decisions by *the same group werfe "influenced more 

-i 

by mechanical fiactors (e.g. size of newahole, day of pub^cation) 
thaflt anything else' (28} . ^ , ,. . 

. ■ Method ^ . 

Research was conducted in the newsrooms of twelve (Saily ' %. 
newspapers throiighout Indiana. First publishers were contacted 
and asked to partiGipate in tha study. The project was desoribed 
as a ,resear«^ effort designed to ascertain how"^ various levels bf 
newspaper management and reporters would play environment stotias 

Once the pubrisher consented to participation/ he was sent the 

* - ii 

research instrument for^ information and for his responses, and 

an appointinent time to visit the newsroom was set,_ The publisher 

^responses to the instrument constituted- the- first part of the 

Study/ and eleven publishers responded* 

Onqe^ in the newsroom, the investigator made it clear that 

only volunteers would be apked to respond^ to thu instrumenti. 

The procedures involved in the fc;Ludy v.-ere explained to reporters' 

'and editors individually. Reporters who volunteered were asked 

to respond to the instrument in two ways, but ^ the secdnd response 

method was not revealed to them until the first instrument had 

been eomplated. Reporters were ^ asked to rate how ^ they played 

each story. 'On the ^second trial /'with the same instrument/ they 

were asked to respond^ as they thought thei^r editor would respond;' 

From^ the twelve newspapers selected for the study; forty- sev'en 

reporters volunteered for the study. 
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Thirteen edit;ors, who were actually Supervisors for, their 

reporters, 'partifflipated in the "study (29). Editors responded in 
three ways te the same instrument. First they were aski-d to re- 
apond as they actually felt .the stories ^ould be pliyed. On 
the second attempt, they were asked to. respoiid, as they thought, 
their publisher would ^tually play itories.- On the « third 
attempt,^ ^they,, were asked to respond as: they felt their reporters 
wt>|iid respond,' In each instance, editors .were not pre-j£^ned 

that they would be asked to respond t'o the instrument in a differ- 

.1 ' . ^ ' . . ■ , . ' ' * ^ / ' ^ 

ent ^way * ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

' . ■ - > = ^ ..... . J ^ 

Tha% seaection of nawapapers for^ the study ^^sras baa^ upon 

tw ^fariabresi "circuaation of the newspaper, and .the amc'dnt of pel- 

lutlon in the \ocal water supply based upon the 'actual f «cal^ 

i 

corlliform count* Newspapers >5cere 'divided' into four circula^fon 

catafories arbitrarily ,^ and fecal colliform figures were obtaiti^- 

,e^froiti the 'Indiana Stream Pollution Control B^oard. In the end, 
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twelve 'dmilies were selected withf each daily representing ,one of 
twel^re ^categories-^four circulation and three water poliu-faon 
categories (300 * 

^ The instrurnent, to which the subjects were asked to respond 
contained sixty--four story synopses concerning environment issues, 

which the subjects were asked to consider as local stories. 

' ^ 1 . 

Respondents were askfd to rate each story as* 5) first news page, 

4) first or second news page, 3) undecided on what play, 2) some 

othef pag^e, and 1) would not use at all. 
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Each story synGpsis, reprekentad .or4 o£ four Hliic factors, 
each anv aliment in ecology issues* The. fagtors ^rer nature/ 
individual, corpo^te/ and govatninant * Four stories/ two negative 
and two positive, were contrived from actual enviroMient stories 
appearing in newspapers to represent e^h combination of factors. 
The struature of the stories was based u^m a 4}c4x2 factorial 
design^ Ecology stories were chosen for two reasons i 1) They 
presented an, issue of vital ooncarn which had baen elevated to 
national status the federal government , and 2) as one issue, 
ecology stories cut acro^ the elements and fo'tces in the fabric 
of society, which meant stories ranging from the iftportant to the 
trivial, ^ , > ■ 

In order I to make sure that the instrument was internaHy 
consisteiit with the definitions set forth fo^ the itady./._a...panel-^.... 
of four parions in environment--r#lated careers were consulte^ 
and asked to review the instrumeht, ^ Onfae^the panel hid suggested 
^changes in the instrunient, 4t was refined and made ready for the 
field experiinent. . ^ 

The instrument was used to collect the following demogra^ic 
variablas: newsman years in journalism^ number of years in 
present position, possession^of a journalism degree^, age, education 
'income, newspaper circulation, arid Ghained/independpnt status of 
each ne^^spaper, A^^ community pollution indejc (fecal aolliform 
figures) was also included. 
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Percent of ecology coveraga^f or each hewspaper was de- ^ 
termined by ^measuring the number of aoluitin inches of environment 
^ stories in the total editorial newihole . This figure was compiled 
from a composite, week. The five dates selected for a content 
anal7Sis ware drawn randomly from la pool of weekdays derived from 
the months of March, April, and Maf. Any nawspaper material that 
w-as not advertising was considered part ot the .newspaper ' s editorial 
nawshole, ' ■ ^ 

All tan. of the deiricgraphic variables were collected to as- 
\ certain whether they might^have any relationship to the policy 
acquisition' of reporters. Reporter accuracy adores ware used as 
policy acquisition variables (critaribn variable) in a multiple 
regression analysis. The purpose of/. the regression exercise was 
to see if knowledge of the. demagraphic variabiles " (predictor vari_^___._ 
ables) would be helpful in predicting the degree of policy acquisi- 
tipn by reporters, \ 

,In order to compute the agreement^ accuracy and congruency 
scores needed to test the five hypotheses , D-^scoras were used. 
D-scores; as explainad by Oagood, Suci^ and Tannenbaum are a 
measure of the diis similarity between profile scores of groups, 
individuals/ or (individuals and groups (31), One of the advan- ^. 
tages of su^W'' '^^asure over correlation Coefficients, according 
to Qsgood, Suci, airff' Tannenbaum, is that the D-score takes into 
accent the elevation, shape, and scatter of the profiles, there- 
by giving a more accurate picture of the information a^/ailable in 
the, data. D-^scores also havp 'one idiosyncracy whieh was taken 
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into Gonsidaratioa ^heri interpreting the findings* They poiaess 
inverse properties which meant the smaller the computed D-score, 
the greater the slii\ilarlty between^ the two proCiles dompared • 

In computing D^sao'res for the hypotheses r eacli reporter was 
pairfed with his editor and each editor was paired with his 
publisher according to reiearch design illustrated in Figure 1. 
In order to test the significanae o'f the differences between ^thm 
D"-eaores computed for the coorientation measures/ the Wilco^con 
match--pairs signed-r?.nk test was used according to procedures 
outlinjed in Slgel (J2) . The level of significance for all tests 
of the coorientation' variables was ,05. 

, ^ Findings . 

From the twelve Indiana dailiis selected for this ^tudyj._^__^ 
forty^ seven 'reporters ^6 lunteered to be a part of the study, ^ 
The average reporter in this study was 2 9,7 years old, and a 
college graduate; but he did not necessarily have a degree in 
journalism (36*2 percent did). He had been working for 3,4^years 
in his present job/- and he had been in the journalism profession 
for 5.9 years* His average salary was $9 ^ 054 , 15 / and he'probably 
worked for a chain ne^lpaper (64 percent). 

The average editor in this study ^ for which thirteen 
Folunteered^ was 39,8 yean old. For all intents and purposes/ 
he was a college graduate (15* 9 years of education) , and he held . 
a degree in journalism (54 percent). The editor had been in 
his present position over five »years^ and he had been in journal- 
ism altogether for about sixteen years, tfis present salary was 

■ ■ " ■ ■ \ 
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_ $14, 716 • ^3 f and there was an '^e^eii Ghanca " that he could either 
be the aity editor -dr the managiiig aditor by title as the person 
\having direct -fupervision over the' newapaper ' s reportars. 

Of the alavan publishers responding to the study, the avar- 
age aga ^as 54,7 years. .The aTeraga publiihar had spant 8,2 \ 
years in his present position, and he had spent 27 years in the 
profession. He had 14.9 years o£ education, and did not hold 
a journalism degree (only 27 perctnt had one), iff he had earned 
a degree at all. Publishers did act volunteer their annual 
salaries. > ' 

The twelve newspapers in this study ranged in daily circu- 
lation from 3,381 copies to 115,433 copies per day. Seven of 
the twelve newspapers (58 percei|t) were part of a chain aparation 
(which is .somewhat higher than the rndiana average for all its 
da4lias) • As a group, the newspapars devoted an average of 3.6 
percent of their total newshol^ to environment coverage. Ten 
of the newspapers produced evening editions, and two produced 
morning editions. 

The results .of the computations for the coorientatlon 
variables^-agreement, congruency, and accuracy-^appear in Tabla 
1 . ^ ' 

In the first -hypothesis, it was ' predicted that the measure 
between the . reporters * own news play and his perception of how 
his editor would play 'stories would be congruent. Most of the 
policy studies conducted have come to the conclusion that news 
selection policy Supersedes other variables in the newsroom 
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TAILS 1 . . 

D- SCORES FOR NIWSME^ COORIENTATION VARIABLES 



; - - — ■ : 


Rssponsa 


R R-E 


S 


S-R 


i-p 





Rapq^ter Own N «f 0. 0 1. 73 4.38** 4 .22** n/a n/a 

(2) Rep-Ed Perceptions , 0.0, 4.34** n/a , n/a n/a, 

(3) .Editor Owi O.Q 3.19 3.12*. 3.3S 

(4) , Ed-Rep._Perc-eption| - ;0.0 n/a ' n/a 

(5) Ed-Pub^ Perceptions. ' ' o.o 3.9 3* 

(6) Publishers Own ' '0.0 



<.0S **p<.01 



anvironment, 3y comparing the two aats of reporter raiponses, 
\and easting for aignificanca with the wiicoxon matchad-pairs_signed- 
rank test, the distance between the rsportar profiles was, equivalent 
to zero* (Dal. 7|^^- :z.=-0. as , p=.1977) . In short, reporter own news 
play, and his perception of his. editor's news play was similar, and 
the congruanay was based on the ■rsporter's news play. ' 

The second hypothesis was a test oi whether raportar accuracy 
with editor^own. news play would be similar to those of editors 
and publishers. However ,^ after testing for this hypothesis, 
reporters aiid editors in this study did not consciously, perceive ■ 
the news'^play of their iuperiors , The D-scora ior raportar-editor 
accurady was 4.34 (z^-4.99, 'pa..0Ol} , and for aditpr-publisher accuracy 
the 6-se,ore was 3 . 9^3 (3--2. 096,. pa. 0183). Not only were those 
two accuracy scores significantly dirfarsnt, but the difference ' 



between them was also' iigniflcant {z=-3. 01, p-. 001) . .■. 

, In the third hypothesis-,' editors were, expected to have better 

"^^'news play accuracy scores with publiihers than with reporter 

own news play. With previous literature in mirid, and ''asauniing 
• the accuracy variable to be the closest to acquired policy for . 

newsmen in the study, editor accuracy of puBliaher own news play 
■ should have been high, and the result should have been similar 
for reporters. Results showed, however, that editors were not 
very accutate in perceiving either group's news selections. 
Editor-^raporter accuracy icores produced a D-score of 4 • 22 

p^.OOl) , whila aditor-publisher icorss produced a 
D-score of 3 .93 ( z^^2 . 096 , p^ . 001) , ^ In terms'of the relative 
value of the D-ecore in comparison y;ith orie another / these ^ results 
tentatively damonstrated that arthough^ editors might perceive ^ 
publisher news play somewhat morfr: accurately than they perceive 
reportar news play, they really did a poor job of parceiving 
either group *s new^ play. 

Agreement betwaen editors and^publi share was predicted in 
, this study (hypothesis: four to be a greater tMn that^bet^^ 
editors and reporters,/ In this study, editors and publishers ware 
in agreement on news play of environment stories (D^3,85, 2^-. 596, 
P-.2776), but editors and reportari were not in agreement on news 
play 0^4*38, 2^-4.73, p^^.OOl), The difference betwean the two 
■ groups of agreement scores was also significant (2=^-3*33, p-,001). 
In 'the' final hypothesis, editor own news play was predicted 
to be more congruent with how he percaivad his publisher *s news 
play than how he parceivad his reporters ' news play. The editor- 
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reporter congruencyvscore was a D-scdre of 3vl9 (z^*0,167^ p-,8728 
while the editor-publisher congru^ncy profile prdduced a signifi- 
aant D-^score of 3.12 (z-1.76^ p-.0392) * ' 

As an adjunct to the coorlehtation study conducted here, the 
ten demographic variables' collected bec«ne the predictor variables , 
in a ^multiple regression model in which the individual accuracy = 
D-^iqores between reporteri and their editors were 'used as the 
criterion variable. D--scores in the criterion variable ranged from 
a high of 1.7, 38 to_a low of 7.21./ None of the D-scores indicated . 
any significant simiaarity between how the reporter thought his 
editor wouldplay environment stories and how his editor actually 
played environment stories. 

All ten of the predictor variables accounted for -fifty- two 
percent of the variance in the regression model (See Table 2). 
Regression analysis axhibited three variables which had some re-- 
latlonship with the criterion/variable i percent of newspaper 
environment coverage {r--'.36), city pollution index (r^^.33), and 
chained/independent statua {r^.34). In short, the higher the 
city pollution indeK and the higher the previous column inches 
devoted to the enviromnent, then the greater the similarity in news ' 
play exhibited between repdrters and their editors in, this stMy. 
However^ these findings must be considered very tentative since 
none of the reporter accuracy D-scores were significantly similar 
to their respective editors, ^d, based on the regression findings^ 
.reporters working on chained^-^ newspapers tended to display greater 
D-scores (less^similarity ) than their counterparts on the indepen-- 

dent papers in Indiana. 

= ^ . ■ ^ 
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At the outset^ this study was designed to Gompare publisher 
. news play with the news play of reporters and editors, in the news- 
room. The major task was to determine if reporter news play mirrored 
f the news play oT his superiors. By utilising thi coorientation model 
and examining agreemSnt, accuracy, and congruency scores, evidence 



©Kist^ that reporters' :nawi play differs f^^fr^hat of editors 
and -publishers as far aa the environment/ stories in this study 
are concferned, Reptorter o^ news play ^as signilicantly dissimila 
from editor own news play* Reporters' accuracy scores of how they.., 
perceived their editors story play and how editors /actually did 
play stories was also significantly dissimilar, but reporters; 
did feai that editors would play news as they (reporters) would 
play it.^. ■ . . . \. , ■ ■ / : . / " ' '"^ ' - 

EKamination of editor parformanca illustrates the same rasults, 
only the editor sees tha reporter as agreeing with him. ; Editor 
cbngruency was highr but his accuracy measure and agreement measure 
in relationship to his reporters ware \signif idaivtly dissimilar. 
As a result, both reporters and editors seem to be operating in- i 
dependentl^ of each other, if the results of this study are to 
be taken seriously,^ 

On the basis of this finding ^ it would seem as though reporters 
have news values which are not influenced by the newsroom environ- 
ment* Such a finding would tend to dispute those leaning toward 
a role theory philosophy of reporting, in w^fich the reporter is 
typified as a "ffustrated^;i because he must sublimate his 

own feelings about stories to what he considers the "news wishes" 
of his editors. This finding wduld tend to dispute Geiber's a 
prior argument that external or internal pressures are forcing 
the reporter into denial of self (33), Judd stated early that 
reporters rely on their city editor *s reflections of audience needs 
and desires in^ order to write the news. According to this finding, 
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> such stattoents Aay n«ed more investigation. ' TichenoW"# 'in dealing 
with scienca writers, said that "specific editor inteiests"- "ware 
.a. factor in reporter dacisions. Again, the reporters kn this., study. 
exhibited; that they .do not: rely on their city editors in ielecting ' 
environment news. Sigeiman contended that Breed, -in hik eWl'y study, 
had overstated . a policy conflict between editors and re^prtiers. 
This study suggests that Sigeiman may be correct since riaults 
showed that reporters experiencad no policy conflict concerning 
.'environmental story selection, and because reporters operaVted J.nde- ' 
pendently of their editors. ' , ' . , . \ \ ): 

Evidence from this Indiana study supports the findings of V 
Flegal and Chaffee in two ways/ The authors of the Wisconein sWdy 
found that although the intrinsic news values of stories were Me 
most important fad^ora to them, reporter personal opinions were 
more important to reporters than the opinib^n of their editors or 
audience* The coorientation measures in this study suggest tha't 
reporters do pay more attention to ^their own convictions than to 
those of ^eir, editors and publishers* Both reporter and editor' 
accuracy and agreement scores were significantly dissimilar- 
^^S^^nd , \t he regression ^f although tentative \in this study , ^ 

would, indicate that intrinsic news values of , stories are important 
to the relationship between reporters and editors* Heporter policy 
acquisition, scores were in|luenced by the* city pollution index 
and by percent of the newspaper's previous environment coverage,/ 
both factors adding to the news values of the stories on the 
'instrument used In this study* ' - 
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Cooriehtation between editors, and publishers presented a 

' di.££ej-ent picture altogether in the newsroom. ,, The ed'itoi con-"' . ■ ' 
, jgruency score' indicated a real difference existed between the' 
..-^tiit-or's actual news play and what he thought the publisher would 
actually play. The editor pictured himself quite apart from 
his publisher, but in actuality editor-publisher agreement scores 
"indicated that thai^ own ^ news play was very similar. Seemingly^ 
'the editor has_ unconsciously assimilated some of the news values 

:^ . . -. - ■■ 

of his publisher* 

When the editor is viewed in the context of the entire " coorien- 
tatiofi model constructed for this study, his role-playing ^potential 
would seem to increase. Early, investigators had hinted that 
reporters could be role-^playing in their news-gathering function, ^ 
This study seems /to .suggest that editors could conceivably be the 
real role players in the newsroom hierarchy* And possibly, they 
have assumed these roles unwittingly. The editors in this study 
would be classified ^as lower^echel^ management^ but as immediate 
supervisors to reporters, editors really interpret management to 
those under them. Conceivably) the editor here might be so far 
down in the management ^hierarchy that . he^ really does not f eel^ a . . , 
part of management. He is in between, and as a result, he might 
be confused about his role. In this Indiana study, it is clear 
that editors ^^ere overestimating their knowledge of their reporters 
and under e'stimating their knowledge of^ their "^publishers* Such a 
^finding could be pinpointing the artifacts of role confusion that 
Gonf rants editors in the newsroom. 
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It was Jwaneon who luggested that in the riewsrooms he observed, 
news was chosan by a qonaenius of newsroom personnel^ iricludin^ 
reporters. Everyone in the newsroom, at some time or another, was 
a part of the decision-making process concerning news. This 
Indiana study, along with 't^^ Johnstone ptudy/ suggests that re- ' 

porters are -not ^ part of ^ the decision-making process, Johnstone 

• - • ' ^- ' ■ ^ . ' " ■ ■ ■ " ■ - ^ ' . 

found that reporters on smaller newspaper enjoyed greater autonomy 

than their counterparts on larger newspapers up to a point (i*e,/ 

- / . . - ' ^ • . • 

as staff si2e grew to 100 autonomy decreased, but over 100 staff 

members autonomy again ihcreased) , Johnstc/ne was not , sure i^ such 
a findingiwas caused by' the size of the staff of by the organiza-- 
' tion^/of the staff on chained-owned newspapers which comprised the ^ 
majority of newspapers in his medium size grouping, 

/ This Indiana study suggests, too, ^ that coordantation did not 
exist for editors and reporters^ but did eKist for editors and pub-- 
lishers* Evidence indicates that degree of policy acquisition seems 
to. be less of a ^problem .for reporters on chained newspapers than 
for those reporters on independent newspapers^ most of which were 
the smaller newspapers in this study. Although no^^gnif leant 
correlation was found bitween circulation and policy acquisition, 
maybe researchers should look -more specifically at policy acquisi- 
tion on chained and indepeitdent \newipapers as Johnstone hints in ' 
his study, ' ' . 

Finally, if there is consensus- taking concerning what is 
environment news in the Indiana newsroom in this study, then it is 
occurring between editors and 'publisher^. Reporters do not seem to 
be a part of the decision-making process, at least not directly. 
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